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IV.— STUDIES IN PINDARIC SYNTAX. 
I. — The Conditional Sentence in Pindar. 

In this study of the conditional sentence in Pindar, no attempt 
will be made to discuss at length the general subject of the hypo- 
thetical period. While there is much less tendency to cast-iron 
rule, and the genesis of the hypothesis has been sought with a large 
measure of success in the original parataxis, yet scholars still hold, 
and rightly hold, to. certain leading types of conditional sentences. 
We are still obliged to use formulae that are left over from earlier 
methods. Transparent form and evident etymology would relieve 
us of many syntactical problems, such, for instance, as torment us 
in the theory of the cases. And so a convincing resolution of «' 
would be a great gain for the study of the hypothetical sentence. 
Curtius's parallelism with ' wenn ' may please the Germans, the paral- 
lelism with ' so ' would seem to commend itself to German and Eng- 
lish alike ; but no one is thoroughly satisfied with these. Lange, 
it is true, has given the particle a happy name : « is an adhibitive 
as nfj is a prohibitive. 'Adhibitive ' will serve, but only because it 
is so vague. *Av and <iv have not yet come to rest. Every now 
and then some one arises who finds a vital distinction between them 
and promulgates a yard-long definition for these perplexing par- 
ticles ; others are content to decline any definition and simply note 
how they behave in combination. But, while much remains 
unsettled, the lines of research are clearly marked; and it is not 
time wasted to ascertain the forms in which such a genius as Pindar 
has cast his suppositions. Those who deny or despise the literary 
result will at least appreciate the grammatical statistic or the 
historic growth. 

For convenience' sake the four leading forms of the conditional 
will be designated as 'logical,' 'anticipatory,' 'ideal,' and 'unreal' 
' Logical ' is an old designation ; ' unreal ' in the form irrealis for 
the condition ' contrary to fact ' has become very popular among 
the Germans of late. The ' ideal ' is sometimes called the ' poten- 
tial.' The iav conditional lacks a distinctive name, and I have 
designated it as the ' anticipatory ' conditional, for reasons to be 
assigned below. 
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These four forms are crystallizations from a much larger number, 
just as the modern English hypothesis in its poverty exhibits a 
striking contrast to the floating wealth of the Shakespearean condi- 
tion. In Pindar we find that the crystallization has been substan- 
tially effected, that his feeling of the conditional is essentially at 
one with that of the standard language. Only at one remarkable 
point does he show the influence of the earlier stage. 

1. 1. The Logical Condition states the elements in question. It 
is used of that which can be brought to the standard of fact ; but 
that standard may be for or against the truth of the postulate. All 
that the logical condition asserts is the inexorable connexion of 
the two members of the sentence. It is the favorite condition in 
argument. It is the favorite condition when one wishes to be or 
seem fair, the favorite condition when one is sure of the premiss. 
So it is often a pro forma condition, just as si quidem approaches 
quia ; but so long as the negative continues to be p), the conditional 
and the causal do not coincide. It is little used in epic poetry, 
much in dramatic, much in lyric. I have elsewhere shown how 
clearly it is differentiated in one of its forms, « w. fut. ind., from idv 
w. the subj. 1 In prose it is largely argumentative or semi-causal. 2 

2. The Logical Condition, like every other form of the conditional 
sentence, is particular or generic according to the character of the 
apodosis. Hence, when it has its apodosis in the present it has a 
double meaning, which adapts it admirably to personal argument, 
especially when the form « «$■ is used, which may point either to a 
definite or to an indefinite person. But as the idv conditional with 
a present indicative apodosis is regularly generic, it is not without 
reason that the idv form should be preferred when distinctly generic 
action is to be expressed. Just as the conative element is not so 
distinct in the present as in the imperfect, simply because the present 
has the double function of a present of continuance (durative present) 
and a present of attainment (aoristic present), so the idv conditional 
is more distinctly the generic conditional. All this is true of the 
crystallized language of prose. When we turn to poetry we find 

1 On si with the fut. ind. and idv with the subj. in the Tragic Poets (Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Association, 1876), from which paper such 
phrases as may suit the present purpose will be borrowed. 

9 In a recent edition of Xenophon's Anabasis, by Mr. Pretor, the editor, com- 
menting on 4, 1, excludes the logical condition from the chief forms of the con- 
ditional proposition, which the beginner is reminded ' to master once for all.' 
An editor of Pindar could not afford to treat the logical condition so cavalierly. 
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that Homer prefers the subjunctive for generic relations, and in this 
respect Pindar follows him. This brings us to 

II. The Anticipatory Condition, which is the name Ihave given 
to what is also called the lav condition. For this form of the 
condition we want a word that will harmonize present and future. 
Anticipation is not expectation, though it is loosely used for expec- 
tation. Anticipation treats the future as if it were a present, and 
so we find an analogue for the protasis of this form in the impera- 
tive, which gives us a convenient paratactic representative, although 
it really represents historically and adequately only « with the subj., 
not lav with the subj. 

The division of the anticipatory sentence into particular and 
generic was first made by Baumlein (1846). ' The anticipatory 
condition is particular or generic according to the character of the 
apodosis (see my Latin Gr. §596 note), just as any other conditional 
sentence. Only in Greek the present indicative is regularly generic 
when associated with lav in the protasis, as the praesens propheticum 
is so rare as not to count. If we look at the anticipatory sentence 
historically we shall see that it is a fusion of at least two Homeric 
sets, « with the subjunctive, which seems to have been the original 
generic, and the A «, rjv set, which seems to have been an original 
particular. In Attic poetry « with the subjunctive is occasionally 
found with a different tone from the older « with the subjunctive, 
and with a decided leaning to the effect of the future indicative or, 
in the aorist, to the Lat. si with fut. perf. of the older period. In 
Pindar the generic el with the subjunctive alone is used. Pindar 
does not object to 6r &v or orav, but there is no « Sv, nor « «e. 

III. The Ideal Condition seems to have been developed out of 
the wish, just as the anticipatory was developed out of the demand. 
Perhaps ' ideal ' is not a very good word, but it may serve to recon- 
cile the two notions of desire and thought. In the ideal condition 
there is still discernible the old optative notion. There is often a 

1 See Gr. Modi, s. 208, and School Grammar (first ed. 1856) clearly enough 
§§ 606, 615, 619. I owed my first acquaintance with Baumlein's Griech. Modi 
to my teacher, Prof. Franz, of Berlin, who gave us, in his Schola Graeca (1850), 
the leading principles of Baumlein's book in Greek, and, while the world has 
doubtless moved beyond Baumlein, still I consider myself to owe a debt to an 
author who first gave an impulse to my grammatical studies. The distinc- 
tion, the importance of which Baumlein himself did not recognize fully, has 
passed into the school grammars such as Koch's (§ 114), and is familiar to all 
English-speaking Hellenists through the grammatical works of Professor Good- 
win, who came to his results independently. 
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wish for or against. As you may use an imperative in irony, so 
you may use an optative of what you dread. It is the general 
condition of illustration. It is the condition of fancy,' and the word 
' fancy ' itself in its shifting significance may enable us to understand 
the Greek optative. The great riddle of the optative remains to 
be solved — the relation which it bears to the subjunctive, a relation 
so intimate that it is said to stand for the subjunctive after histori- 
cal tenses. The oratio obliqua optative for the indicative is a 
comparatively late growth. It came in through the interrogative 
sentence, thanks to a weakening of the feeling for the moods. But 
the ' optative for the subjunctive ' after historical tenses is familiar 
enough in the earliest period. Are we to accept Kuhner's view 
and call the optative the subjunctive of the historical tenses in 
superficial conformity with the peculiar condition of the moods 
in Latin? Few would accept that now. Or are we to recog- 
nize a peculiar propriety in this shifting of demand for the future 
to dream for the past ? a 

As in the anticipatory, so in the ideal condition, we may have 
the classification into particular and generic. The generic optative 
after past tenses corresponds to the generic subjunctive after prin- 
cipal tenses. It was a mistake to call this optative a ' frequentative ' 
optative, as if it were fundamentally different from the generic 
subjunctive. In both instances the frequentative idea lay in the 
notion of rule contained in the leading verb. 

IV. The Unreal Condition, ' the hypothesis contrary to fact,' 
seems to be related to the hopeless wish, as the ideal condition to 
the wish pure and simple. Even Lange in his admirable treatise on 
« with the optative has given himself the trouble of discriminating 
between the possibilities and impossibilities of the action of the 
optative. The only impossibility that language recognizes here is 
futurelessness. A wish may be madly impossible, but if it belongs 
to the domain of the future it is optative. Now the hopeless wish 
is hopeless because it is futureless ; and while it may seem strange 
to turn the familiar statement round and derive the unreal condition 
from the hopeless wish rather than the hopeless wish from an incom- 
plete unreal condition, be it remembered that the shifting of the 
point of view, the dramatic change of persons, is of the essence of 

1 ' Mood of the imagination ' is what Lange prefers, and ' imagination ' covers 
a great deal; but the imagination is made to work by hope and fear, 

2 Delbriick calls this ' Modusverschiebung,' ' eine Errungenschaft des Griech- 
ischen.' (Conj. u. Opt. s. 83.) 
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the situation. In the logical condition, in the anticipatory, opposing 
propositions are made in rapid succession. There is no reason 
why the wish should have been the wish of the speaker. The 
universe is full of wishes and wishers. 

These four chief forms of the conditional sentence are all re- 
presented in Pindar, the logical, the anticipatory, the ideal, and 
unreal. 

In Pindar the Logical Conditions far outnumber, indeed almost 
double, all the others put together. It is largely a mere pro forma 
condition. Occasionally generic, it almost always has in view a 
particular illustration of the principle involved. The tw of the ei tk 
is the victor, the victor's enemy, the victor's encomiast, and doubt- 
less, sometimes, when it seems to us indefinite, it had a special 
point. This is part of the plastic character of the Pindaric style. 
His prepositions put before us, as the prepositions of no other 
Greek poet, the actual place, and so his suppositions are taken 
largely from concrete instances. Sometimes the reality which he 
has before him is so fair that it seems for a moment a dream, and 
he passes over into the optative (I 4 (5), 15 ; cf. O 6, 4), but his 
delight is in the sharp, clear-cut indicative. The logical condition 
may be generic, but it must be remembered that the generic rose 
out of the individual. So the generic article presents us with the 
model individual. So the gnomic aorist brings up a typical act of 
the past, which, being typical, is good for all time. Pindar goes 
back to the original conception. Under his generic indicative we 
feel the individual. The purely generic with him takes the sub- 
junctive, but he does not use it much. True, there is moralizing 
enough, else Pindar were not Greek, but it is moralizing with sharp, 
personal application. There is a smile, a frown, a flout, under 
almost every ns of the logical condition. But it would be a mistake 
to narrow this form to the particular. The very delight of it is the 
double edge, the transparent riddle. 

To specify. Of 48 logical conditions in Pindar, 19 refer to the 
victor either in terms, O 6, 77 ; Pi, 87. 90; 3,80; N2,6; 3,19; 4,79; 
or with more reserve under cover of a rh or the like, O 2, 62 ; 5, 23 ; 
11 (10), 5; 14, 7; P 3.80. 103; 11,55; 12,28; N 11, 13; I 3(4), 
1 ; 4 (5), 22 ; 5- (6), 10; 8 refer to the poet or his Muse expressly, 
O 1, 3- 19; 8. 55; 9. 26 j P 11, 41; N 7, 69.75; 9. 28; to an 
enemy three, P 2, 58 ; 8, 73 ; I i, 66. Adjuration takes the logical 
form as a matter of course, O 1, 77 ; I 5 (6), 42 ; and akin is « = 
<-W, O 3, 42. 
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Of the generic sentences not included in the exhibit given above, 
some may be referred without difficulty to specific realization. 
So O i, 66 has reference to Tantalus, and the others might easily 
be disposed of, if we were to allow ourselves the latitude of inter- 
pretation indulged in by some commentators. But there is no gain 
in denying the generic. Let O 14, 7 ; P 4, 145 ; I 6 (7), 43 be 
generic. What we have gained for Pindar is his conception of this 
relation. It is not so much that of a class as of a type, and so it 
was in the beginning, as I have said. So it was with the generic 
article, so it was with the gnomic aorist. The 'any one' was 
' some one,' the ideal second person, a true ' thou.' 

I now give a list of the logical conditions' in Pindar arranged 
according to the verb of the protasis. The protasis precedes in. 
the vast majority of instances. Where it is subsecutive I have 



Apodosis. 

Imv. 

Pres. ind. 
Imv. 

Pres. ind. 
Pres. ind. 
Imv. subj. 
Fut. ind. 
Pres. ind. 
Pres. ind. 
Imv. 
Pres. ind. 



indicated the fact 


by .?. 




Protasii 








Present: 








O 1 


> 3 
66 

77 






2: 


,62 


(older = 


pres.) 


3. 


42 






5. 


23 






9. 


26 


S. 




11 


(10) 


> 5 {rrpaunm )" 


Pi, 


87 
90 






2, 


58 






3. 


80 








85 


S. 






103 






4. 


145 


(others 


TreXj) 


8, 


73 


(irtirarai 


= pres.) 


9. 


50 






N4, 


79 






5, 


50 






7, 


69 


S. 





Fut. ind. 

Imv. 
(< 

Fut. or fut. w. av. 

1 1 have not included the corrupt si . . . Kar&iceiTcu I 1, 41. 
1 Condition an afterthought, a saving clause, according to the usual interpre- 
tation. 
3 So with Christ for wpiaaoi (Hartung npdaaij). 
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Protasis. 


Apodosis. 


Present : 




N 7, 86 


Opt. W. K(. 


10, 83 


Pres. ind. 


85 


Opt. W. K€. 


I 1,67 


Pres. ind. 


3 (4). 1 


«< 


5 (6), 10 


a 


6 (7). 43 


a 


Fr. VII, 4,9' 


u 


No verb, present to be supplied : 




O 14, 7 j. 


Pres. ind. 


P 9.93 


Imv. 


12, 28 


Pres. ind. 


N 9, 28 


K 


Future (?) : 




O 7,1 


Aor. ind. (paradigmatic), 


N 11, 13 


Imv. 


Perfect : 




N 2, 6 j. 


Pres. ind. 


5. !9 


Opt. in an imv. sense. 


I 4 (5). 22 


Imv. 


Imperfect : 




N 7,74 


Pres. ind. 


Aorist : 




O 1, 19 s. 


Imv. 


55 


Impf. 


6,77 


Pres. ind. 


8,54 


Imv. 


P 11,41 


Pres. ind. 


55 s. 


a 


N 3, 19 


ti 


7,75 


(( 


11, 13 


Imv. 


I 5 (6), 42 


Pres. ind. 



Pindar like Homer has no great love for tl with the future indica- 
tive. True, there is a clear fut. ind. in Fr.VII, 4, 15 as is shown both 
by the combination with the present and by the minatory character, 
but the other examples are, to say the least, uncanny. Where napaixev- 
<r€T« stands (Bgk. 7rpoa/«.W<u) we should expect the present, Nil, 

1 To these may be added N 4, 36 Kalnep (ndnt.p) ixu. 
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13 ; irapapLevverai (subj.) and oriSei'fi; might pass, or. by transposi- 
tion, aWovs irapaiieiio-aTo popcpa. I find no difficulty in considering 
baplio-irai a subjunctive, and can see no valid reason for asserting, 
as commentators do, that Pindar does not use the so-called 
short form (see Stier, Curt. Stud. 2, 137; Gust. Meyer, Gr. Gr. 
§ 528, s. 402.' To me avSdo-opev, O i, 7, which is combined with 
an imperative, is a subjunctive, and ftdo-opev, O 6, 24, which is 
combined with a subjunctive, is a subjunctive, and St'£erai in a generic 
relative sentence, Fr. X, 4, 2, is a subjunctive. 

In Pindar the Anticipatory Condition appears only in the older 
form d with the subj., and only in the generic sense. In Homer 
el w. subj., et kw, at k€, ijv, o av w. subj. all occur, the last mentioned 
rarely. That these forms were differentiated in pre-Homeric times 
is not unlikely, and there is a trace of such differentiation in Homer's 
preference for ei vv. subj. in generic conditions and in conditions 
within a comparison (comp. «,s 8' ore w. subj.) 1 

1 1 have purposely expressed myself with reserve. To exclude dv (itev) from 
all generic sentences in Homer, as has been done, seems to require too much 
sleight of interpretation. The questionable conditional sentences may be very 
few, but the temporal and relative sentences are numerous. Baumlein, who says 
(s. 221) : es ist doch bemerkenswerth dass Homer ai nev, el nev u. edv [he means 
el dv] nur bei der Voraussetzungder Verwirklichung einzelner Falle, nicht aber 
bei allgemeinen Annahmen zu gebrauchen scheint, accepts the generic for 
ore nev, Z 225, # 242, A 21 8, v 1 80, ornrore nev A 40, y 237, or' av B 397, I 101, ?. 
18, wc ut' av K 5, A 269, M 41 [?], 80, 1 70, P 520, e 394, k 410 [? comp. M 41], 
X 46S, f 233, omrdr' av 209, A 17. But at this point Baumlein gives up the 
analysis into particular and generic as unessential and as not always practicable. 
Of the other examples which he gives eir' av p 320, 323 would be considered 
by most persons generic, and so errei. ice £475,1? 554 and entjv 1? 553, k 41 r, A 192. 
Under the relative he gives for oq Ke A 139, 218, B 231, 346, 367, 391, T 354, A 
306, Z 228, /3 11S, d 29, 196, f 28, 159, 202 [?], * 586, k 22, 327, 434 [?] 
for oo-Tif Ke A 294, 527, T 279, y 355, 1? 549 [?], A 147, f 445 ; for 5c dv 348, r 
332, <p 294. Some of these passages are doubtless open to objection, but the 
number of those in which the use would correspond exactly to the Attic use of 
dv and the subj. might be increased. In his Homeric Grammar, which is cer- 
tain to have a marked effect on studies of this kind in England, Mr. Monro 
excludes av and niv from all references to frequent and indefinite occasions. 
It has been seen that Baumlein was exposed to the same temptation and with- 
stood it. Mr. Monro acknowledges the existence of exceptions, but he says they 
are chiefly found (1) ' in clauses which restrict or qualify a general supposition 
already stated, and (2) where a distinction or contrast is implied.' It is toler- 
ably evident that this cannot be called a good working rule, and Mr. Monro's 
prejudice against av in a generic sentence is strikingly shown (p. 51) where he 
says that the use of or' av in a simile is not Homeric, despite the string of ex- 
amples cited above and those given iu Leo Meyer's AN (s. 27), which he had 
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Of the first class, A 80 sqq. 

Kpei<T(ra>v yap fia&iXcis, ore xdxrerai dvSpl x*py l ' 
€t TT€p yap re xoKov yz Kai avrqpap Karantylrrj 
aXXd re xal peToirurBtv ?^€t kotov ktL 

comp. A 261, K 225, o 168, p 96, £ 373, n 98, 116. 
Of the second class, A 116: 

fj 8 el irep re tuyjjo-i pd\a <tx*86v, oi Sivarai <r<f>ty 
Xpaiapelv ktc. 

comp. * 576, x 191. 

This use of «' with the subj. as the original and normal form for 
the generic conditional, accounts for the fact, otherwise unexplained, 
that in standard Greek Zav or fy, when transferred to the past, 
' becomes,' in common parlance, d with the opt., in apparent con- 
travention of the rule that Sv in oratio recta always reappears in 
oratio obliqua. So Srav w. subj., incihav and the rest 'become' ore, 
<rW8ij and the rest with the opt., the truth being that «, ore, eWSiJ 
and the rest with the subj. are the old forms which have naturally 
a corresponding «', ore, eV«8ij and the rest with the opt., and this 
transfer to oratio obliqua was settled before idv, Srav, enei&dv, etc. 
became fixtures. The occasional emergence of iuv, Srav and the 
like with the optative may be due in part to a rebellion against a 
misunderstood tradition. Et with the subj. is sometimes found in 
prose as a conditional form, but it is always or almost always open 
to suspicion. Et w. subj. occurs more frequently in Attic poetry, 
but confusion with the opt., e. g. rvxn with Tix°«. often lies so near as 
to suggest a slip on the part of the scribe. In the few passages 
that are unimpeachable it would seem that a singular upturning 
has taken place. In Homer « with the subj. is as colorless as idv 
with the subj. in prose ; whereas, as I hinted on another occasion, 
« with the subj. in Attic approaches in tone the harshness of A 
with the fut. ind. This is due in all likelihood to the exclusively 
imperative use of the pure subj. in Attic, a force which is made 
more sensible in this special case by the existence of the interroga- 
tive A with the subj., so that we shall not go far wrong, if in the 
particular condition we make the significance of the Attic condi- 

before him; In Pindar I would note in passing that i>( ore is commonly used 
without a verb, O 6, 2; P 11, 40; N 9, 16; I 5 (6), I. When it takes a verb, 
it is in the indicative and not in the subj., N 8, 40. 
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tional el with the subj. = el 8« w. inf. However that may be, 
Pindar is Homeric in his use of el w. subj. ; non-Homeric in his 
exclusive use of it. 

The examples are few : 

6, Ii: iroWol be pepvavrai kuXoc ei n novadg (generic). 

P 4, 263 presents us with a specimen of «' with the subj. in compari- 
son, if we follow the editors and not the MSS. Every one knows the 
allegorical subtlety of the passage, very different from the transparent 
disguise of the logical condition already cited. But the last word 
on this riddle has not been said. 

P 4, 273 '■ eVt \apas auns eao-ai bvo-nahes 87 yiverai, e^anivas \ el pr) 

0(6s d-ye/xoi/ecro-i KvfitpvaTqp ye'njrat (generic). The practical application 

follows. 

N7, II: el bs tuxh ns epScav, peXirppov alriav poaiai Moio-av e'vejiaXe. 
V. 14 • epyois bi KaXois eo-nirrpov Xo-apev . . . el evprjrai airoiva po)(8wv. The 
MSS have evprjrai ns, Schmid read evprj ns. 

N 9, 46 '. el yap apa KTeivois noWois errtbotov aprjrat ] Kudos, ovKer earn 
7r6p<ra> 6varov en v/comas aXXar e\pa\ffa<rdai noboiv. Bergk S reading torta 
Xa^wc upas baipovatv BavpaoTov Sk8ov, el — upr/rai does not change the 

character of the conditional. 

1 3 (4)' 5^ ■ tovto yap aBavarov (pavaev epnet, \ ct ns eu etrrij n. 

I 4 (5)' J 2 • buo be toi £a>as amrov povva noipalvovn rbv aKirvitrrov, • • • | 

el ns ev nao-x«>v Xoyov fVX6j< a/covy. As this is the only passage in 
which the pres. subj. occurs, a change to the aorist is suggested. 
It is very significant that the particular proposition follows in the 

Opt., ixavT e^eis, el <re toutwv po'ip e'cpiKOiro KaXav. 

Ft. II II, 5. el 8/ ns av6pa>rroi(ri Oeoarboros lira | irpoo^rvxn, favrav 
o-Korei KpinTeiv eoiKev. 

In exhibiting the Ideal Condition in Pindar I shall take up first 
the more regular forms with el and opt. in the protasis, followed by 
opt. and ice in apodosis ; «', for Pindar does not use <"v w. opt. in a 
formulated conditional sentence. No poet shows better how this 
condition originated than Pindar, and in some passages the editors 
have punctuated the members so as to indicate the growth. Still 
we must not forget that to Pindar himself the conditional sentence 
was sufficiently well articulated. 

O I , III: el be pr) raxy X1V01 (wish), [ en ykvKvrtpav Kev eXiropai . . . 
Kkeigeiv. 

O 6, 4 : el 8 eiq pev '0\vp7rioviKas . . . riva Kev (pvyoi vpvov Kelvos avrjp J j 
ioto> yap ev tovtco nebiXco baipoviov nob' ex<"v. A fair dream, tOO fair 

to come to pass, and yet it has come to pass. Comp. a similar 
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change of tone in Plat. Sympos. 175 E: el av fxot • • • « towvtov elr) 17 
o-o<pla followed by el yap ovrms ?x« <"" V aoqjia with a delightfully 
humorous change of tone, as if the fanciful supposition could be 
argued about. 

P 3> I IO : el 8e poi ttXovtov debs afjpbv optl-ai, \ eknib' 4\a> kXios evpiadai 
K(v l\jtrp\bv irp6cra>. 

A loose-jointed condition is found : 

P 1 , 46 : el yap 6 nas xpoVos . . . evBLvoi ' which wish is followed by 9 
Kev dpvdo-eiev. Of such sentences there are many in Homer. 

Those who recognize a kind of religious connexion between el 
with the opt. in protasis and the opt. with <",v («V) in the apodosis 
will not be pleased to see that the majority of Pindar's ideal condi- 
tions are ' irregular.' The fut. and the opt. with Sv (<«<<) are often 
interchangeable to our idiom. We have no pure future, and our 
translation of a Greek future is necessarily colored as much as our 
translation of a Greek opt. with Sv. The large use of the opt. and 
av in standard Greek is due, as I have repeatedly urged, to the 
greater temporal exactness and to the total negation conveyed by 
the aorist. So « with opt. is followed by the future : 

13* 105. el 8e daipcov yevtdXios epTroi, | Atrovr *EvuaXia> t eK§o>o~opev 

irpao-o-mv. A verb of hoping precedes. 
With present in the apodosis : 

P I, 8l : Kaipbv el (pSey^aio . . . pelav enerat papos dvdpdmav (Wish fol- 
lowed by an emphatic present ' is sure to ensue.') 

P 8, 13 '• Kep&os 8e (pikraTOv, eicovros el tis €K 86pa>v <f>epot where (beprj IS 

indeed possible. Still J m epipot = <pipew is an equation that solves 
many apparent irregularities even in Attic, and there is besides an 
element of wish. In like manner explain : 

1 2, 33 : oil yap irdyos ovde Trpoo-dvrrjs a KeXevdos yiverai, \ et tis evho^av 
e's avftpav ayoi Tipas 'Ekacm'ia&av. The opt. of wish follows in aKOvrlo-- 
aai.pi. 

I 4 (5), 14: irdvT exeis, \ el (re tovtcov poip' efpUoiTO KaXS>v. Heref^fiy 

may be considered an equivalent to a future as above. The wish 
is realized, but fact seems still to be fancy. 

Of the ideal conditionals there remains for discussion: 
N 7, 89 : el 8' airo ko.1 Sebs fa e X oi (so the codices ; some editors 
give dvexoi, Bergk dXeyot). Pindar does not use av in. the formulated 
conditional sentence (if we except av ipel N 7, 68), and while no 
Greek scholar can boggle at av and the opt. in the protasis, if it 
makes a fair sense, the use of it here is suspicious. And then what 
does el debs av e\oi mean ? Neither dvtx M nor dXeyoi is satisfactory, 
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and the passage must be left for the present among the puzzles of 
that difficult ode. 

The following are the few Unreal Conditionals in Pindar : 

12, 16: rj toi K(u red Kev . . • aKXer/s rifia KaTe<pvXkop6r)<re 7ro8S>v, | el 
fir) (rtaais dvndvetpa Kva>o~Las <r upcpae Trdrpas. 

P 3, 73 • £ ' Kartfiav vyleiav aytov xpvo-eav . . . darepos ovpavlov tpapX 
TrjKavyeo-repov Kelva (pdos e£iKopav Ke j3a$vv iravrov irepd<rais. 

N 4> 13 • € ' ^ * T * fu/* '*' TtfioKpiros de\l<o I cror irarqp eSaXnero, .... 
5/ja Ke Ti»8e /leXet kXi&i? vpvov KeXddrjo-e koXXIvikov, (If he were living, he 

would have sounded forth.) 

N 7, 24 : el yap r)v (it was not and is not possible) | I (sc. SpiXov 

dvdpStv tov TtkeiiiTov) rav dXdOetav Ihepev, oC Kev 07rXa>i> xoX&Beis J 6 Kaprepos 
Atas eira^e Bid (ppevoov | Xevpov £l<pos. 

Looser in structure with prominence of the original hopeless 
wish : 

P 4, 43 : el yap o'koi viv $d\e (would that he had) Terpdrav 

iratdav k eTnyetvopevoav alpd Foi Kelvav Xti/3e trvv Aavaois evpelav nireipov. 

P 3) 63 • el he aixppav avrpov evai en Xelpav .... larrjpd rot Kev viv 
7:160V . . . ■napao'xeiv. 

In the sentence : 

P 3) I • >j6e\ov Xelpwvd Ke QiXvpilSav, | el XP^^" tov6' dp.erepas diro yXaxr- 
aas Kowbv ev£ao-8ai f tiros, the apodosis of el xp ( d>v (SC. eari) is the 

utterance itself, and the condition is logical = olras evxopai, el xph 

ev^aaBai. 

1 have now completed the survey of the Pindaric conditional 
sentence. The predominance of the logical hypothesis is its most 
striking feature, but not the only thing worthy of note. The 
narrowing of epic licence is of itself a matter of importance. The 
Homer that Pindar knew did not sway his syntax in this great 
class of sentences. Pindar is simple, clear, cold. All the coloring 
and shading of the ever fluctuating Homeric conditional, which is all 
things to all circumstances, is replaced by simple formulae. There 
is, of course, some play of fancy in the ideal conditional ; Pindar is 
a poet and a great poet, but he is not an eagle nor a river, and works 
quietly and consciously for the most part, even if he does not com- 
pose lyric sermons with seven or eight heads, more or less, accord- 
ing to the Terpandrian vopos. 
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II. — On AN and KEN in Pindar. 

As the particles Sv and k(v are so largely used in certain classes 
of conditional sentences, I have thought it best to complete this 
exhibit by a conspectus of Pindar's use of them. Some scholars 
suppose that iiv and <ceV have exactly the same function and are 
differentiated by dialect only, Ktv (<cd) belonging to the Aeolic 
(Doric) dialect, iiv to the Ionic, the dominant occurrence of k«V 
in Homer being explained by the adoption of a large number 
of Aeolic forms, or, according to a more adventurous hypothesis, 
by the transfusion of an older Homer from an Aeolic original. 1 
Others have maintained that they are not only etymologically but 
functionally different, and many attempts have been made to formu- 
late that difference, from Sommer down. Most of these experiments 
are briefly stated in Ebeling's Lexicon Homericum s. v. *«. Som- 
mer's essay I know only from Baumlein's discussion of it (Unter- 
suchungen fiber die griechischen Modi, p. 63). The samples there 
given show that it is an eloquent production, which sets forth the 
consequences of a reckless substitution of Sv for «' in appalling 
language. " Substitute &v for « in Homer," he cries, " and you 
produce a form of thought that is by no means in harmony with 
the simplicity, freedom, and liveliness of the epic language, with 
its vigorous sensuousness, its passion, its confident bragging, its 
honest good nature, and its constant quasi-gesticulation." Substi- 
tute iiv for Kf and you sickly o'er the speech of Homer with the 
pale cast of thought, you introduce the abstract notion of condition- 
ality, you utterly debauch the uncorrupted simplicity of the good 
old Epic. In fact, a history of Greek literature might be based on 
these momentous particles. So the Attics discarded « ; they were 
colder, more subtle, more calculating than the Dorians. So Hero- 
dotos, renegade Dorian that he was, renounced a particle dear to 
the Doric dialect and set the seal to his apostasy. But while the 
metaphysics of fifty years ago may provoke a smile, it is not at all 
certain that much progress has been made in the differentiation, 
and many of the formulae that have been used since Sommer's time 

1 In the Sitzungsberichte der K. bayer. Akademie Philol. Classe, 1880, Heft 
I, s. 73, v. Christ still follows Pott and Benfey in considering dv as a dia- 
lectal variety of ni, an acephalous or akappous itav, which he regards as 
proved by the Arcadian inscription cited in Cauer's Delectus 117. Gustav 
Meyer on the other hand (Gr. Gr. s. 26) says that, as the inscription has av 
everywhere (so, for instance, d' av), we must read k&v, not aav, and goes on 
to show, by the help of the potent nasalis souans, that k& and kc (k£v) must 
have been different originally. 
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are no better, even if they are more intelligible than his. The 
comparative grammarians, to whom we ethnic grammarians look for 
light, give us very little help and leave us to our own devices. 
Delbriick ' maintains that &v and k{v are etymological! y absolutely 

1 Delbriick first enunciates his view thus (Conj. u. Opt. p. 23) : ksv und av haben 
nicht die Macht, den Gebrauch des Modus zu modificiren, sondern sind sprach- 
liche Zeichen des modificirten Gebrauches ; and again where he treats the 
matter at greater length he says (p. go) : sie begleiten den Conjunctly u. Opt. 
durch alle inneren Wandlungen, aber sie erzeugen dieselben nicht. In other 
words, subjunctive and opt. may have the same signification with av and ntv as 
without av and aiv. Only in the course of time, by some mysterious process, the 
subj. attended by av differentiates itself from the pure subj., opt. and av from 
pure opt. 'Av and ksv of themselves point only to the ' ingress of the action.' 
But this does not explain how wish was turned into potentiality, demand into 
prediction ; and indeed the abstention from explanation may be the wisest pos- 
sible course. Only it has always seemed to me that Hermann himself did 
not draw the legitimate consequences from his own theory, neither have those 
who consider av and nev to be particular demonstratives — a view which brings 
them dangerously near to yt — stretched that theory to its utmost. Hermann 
makes av with the opt. further from reality than the pure opt. This is contra- 
dicted by the whole tenor of the language and is in contravention of his own 
principle of conditionality. Condition a wish at any point and you remove it 
from the realm of wish to the realm of thought. It becomes something calcul- 
able, something that can be asserted. It moves into the sphere of the indicative. 
Narrow the subj., the opt., to a case or class of cases, and the subjunctive, the 
opt., cease to be absolute. If this view is true, we shall have to consider av 
and nev as something more than mere attendants on subj. and opt. Nor will 
the theory of attendance satisfy the conditions in the case of av with the in- 
dicative. "Av (ksv) is necessary for the unreal, for the ideal, indicative aor. 
That it is not necessary for the unreal imperfect lies in the durative character 
of the tense. Those who maintain that av when combined with the subj. 
' belongs to ' the leading particle or the relative, are really maintaining that the 
av of the subjunctive belongs to the apodosis, a position which is utterly unten- 
able. That it ceased to be felt, that it became a mere formula is clear enough ; 
but Pindar's usage, arbitrary as it may seem, is at least suggestive. The large 
use of subj. with av in the temporal sentence, from which the future indicative 
is practically excluded' in prose except in a narrow class, is to my mind due 
to the necessity felt for a sharper future, for a future which should show the 
relativity of the clauses more distinctly than the future indicative could do. 
Whatever difference there may have been between the subj. and the subj. 
with av was effaced in the interest of exact temporal relation. The relative 
followed, then the conditional, with traces enough in poetry of the old pure 
subjunctive usage. In the same way the optative with dv gave the color to the 
future relation, which was denied to the future tense by its subjunctive affinities ; 
it gave the exactness of duration, attainment, ingress which could only be found 
in the modal spheres of present, second aorist and first aorist. English has gone 
a similar way but has gone further. ' Will ' and ' shall ' have virtually crowded 
out the future from the principal sentence except where the will is the deed. 
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different, xev being the Sanskrit kam (so that this ' familiar beast ' 
of a particle ultimately ' signifies love '), while Sv has no foreign 
parallel ; but he comes to the conclusion that neither the parallel 
with kam nor the etymology is of any avail. Leo Meyer — to cite 
authorities not mentioned in the Lexicon Homericum — has con- 
vinced himself that Sv, so far from having no foreign parallel, is iden- 
tical with Latin an and Gothic an. In other words, he has gone 
back to Bopp's view, and a simple demonstrative is wrested into an 
alternative. It would have been safer to have kept Sv back on 
remoter ground, for the Latin an itself is often a simple 'then.' 
In a recent treatise Dr. Thiemann (Grundziige der homerischen 
Modussyntax, p. 56) sums up his investigation thus : " By the par- 
ticle Kt the speaker points to himself so far as there is a reference of 
his own will or his own representation ( Vorstellung) to the action ; 
by the particle Sv the speaker points to special circumstances which 
may lie beyond his calculation, but which are intended to serve 
as a ground or modification of the thought." That is to me nothing 
but the old tune of Sv objective. k£v subjective ; nothing but Cas- 
selmann's <ev ad cogitationem eius qui loquatur, Sv ad rem ipsam 
referri, nothing but Sommer's bragging «V and his calculating Sv. 
We do not advance an inch. 

Mr. Monro in his recently published Homeric Grammar, which 
is doubtless more accessible to my readers than the various mono- 
graphs cited in the Lexicon Homericum, after committing himself 
to the view that the primary use of Sv and xiv is to show that the 
speaker is thinking of particular instances or occasions, devotes a 
section to 'the difference of & and «V,' and notices the greater fre- 
quency of Kev, the preference for Sv in negative clauses, the rare use 
of av with the relative, the employment of <lv both in protasis and 
apodosis, whereas Sv is especially used in the second of two parallel 
or connected clauses, and the indications of the use of Sv as a more 
emphatic particle than « v, and sums up thus : " The general effect 
of these differences of usage between the two particles seems to be 
that Sv is used either in an adversative sense — with a second or 
opposed alternative — or when greater emphasis has to be expressed." 
Kev is approximately ' then,' ' in that case,' <iv — Kev ' in one case,' ' in 
another case,' Sv ' then indeed,' ' then rather,' ' even in that case.' 
Mr. Monro also calls attention to the difference of the accent, a 
point which Lange had emphasized before him. The enclisis of 
kcv seems to me to indicate that Kev had passed through the stages 
which Sv had not yet wholly completed, when we first become 
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acquainted with Greek. Lange's parallel of <"v with els and «' with 
t\s is peculiarly suggestive in view of the Germanic treatment of 
' einer ' and ' one.' 

The degradation of av from an original demonstrative 'that,' 
' other,' or what not, may be fairly paralleled by the fortunes of the 
demonstrative Teas. Tt'wr, ' so long,' originally a strong demonstra- 
tive correlative of/wr is used comparatively seldom with an expressed 
term. The limit is often brought in as an afterthought, suggested, 
implied, left vague. TtW is often practically ' for a while,' ' for the 
time being.' This is just the way that <!v behaves. Now it has a 
definite reference, now it is indefinite. Sometimes the reference is 
supplied by the context, sometimes by the opposite. But we can 
still divine its history. Not so with «V Kev has passed through 
all the stages that av was to traverse. 

But whatever difference of etymology or function there may 
have been, in Pindar's use there is little vestige of the original 
diversity. What little trace there is, however, will best appear 
upon exhibition of the use. 

The occurrences of K ev that I find recorded are thirty-three: 

1. O I, 84 : rd Ke ns dva>vvpov yrjpas . . . ei^ot flamy. 2. O I, I II : « 8e 
fit] ra^ii Xiwot, en yXvKvrepav Kev eknopai . . . KKet^eiv. 3. O 6, 4 : el 3' 
eir) pev OXvfnriovUas . . . Tica Kev epiyoi vpvov. 4. O 8, 82 : e'veiroi Kev 
KaXXt/id^w. 5. O IO (il), 20: Siccus 8e Ke <puvf opera 7rori | ireXdypiov 
ipfiaaai KKeos. 6. O 12, 13: rjrot koX red Kev . . . a/tXe/yr n/id narecpvWo- 
porjae Trohlav, \ el prj (Travis . . . <r iipepae irarpas. 7. P I, 45 : el yap 6 
1ras XP°" as ok^ov . . . evBvvai . . . rj Kev apvd&eiev. 8. P I, 69 : avv rot rlv Kev 
dyrjrijp dvrjp . . . 8apnv . . . rpornoi . . . e's ^(Tu^iac 9. P 3, I : rfdeXov Xelpavd 
Ke <&i\vpi8av. 10, 11. P 3, 63 : el 8e adqbpav Rvrpov evai en Xeipav . . . 
larr/pa rot Kev nv Tridov Ka\ vvv . . . irapa<rxeiv leal Kev ev vavo\v po\ov. 12. 
" 3> 73 • f ' Kareffav vyleiav tiyaiv . . . dcrrepos . . . TrpXavyiarepov Ke'tva (pdos 
e^iKcpav Ke. 13. P 3, I IO : el be pm Trkoirov 616s dfipov opegai, eXirib' ?x<° 
icXeor evpeadai Kev v\jfrj\bv npdera. 14. P 4, 43 : el yap oikoi viv $a\e trap 
Xodviov I AtSa crrc.pa . . . rerpdrav nal8a>v K emyetvopevosv alpa . . . Kelvav 
\d(3e a-vv bavaols elpeiav tiireipov. 15. P 4, 50 : vvv . . . evpijirei . . . ■y/i/or, 
01 Kev . . . TeKavrai . . . beo-irdrav. 16. P 4, 293 : evx ( ™ • • • oIkov Ibetv . . . 
(cat Ke fivd^aaiff oirolav 'ApKealXa \ evpe iraydv dpfipoatwv eneiov. 17. P 7, 
20 : epavri ye pdv ovt<o Kev dvbpl nappovlpav \ ddWoiaav evSatfioviav \ ra Kal 
ra (pepeadai. 18. P IO, 6l : tS>v S' eKaoros opoiief., tvxoiv Kev dpnaXeav 
<rxi6oi eppovTiba. 19. N 4, 7 : pijpa 8" epypuTav xpoviwrepov [3ioTeiei, o ri 
« . . . yKSxraa <f>pevos e'|Aoi (J^eKy) ftadelas. 20. N 4, 13: « 8' ?n 
Cafievet TtpdKpnos de\ia> | <r6s irarqp eddXirero . . . ddfia Ke rwbe plkei KktBeXs 
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vpvov (rcXdSijere koWIvikov, 21. N 4> 3 1 - 5 • diteipopdxas iojv Ke (paveirj \6yov 
6 fii) truvieis. 22. N 4, 93 : otov alviav Ke Me\r)<riav eptSa orpe(poi. 23. N 
6, "J 2: bekfplvi Kev rdxos elKafripi MeXr/criav. 24. N 7> 25: el yap tjv | e 
Tav dXddeiav IBepev, 0$ Kev on^av xoX<»#elr | 6 mprepos Atar ena£e 81a Kppevwv 
Xevpov £i(pos, 25. N 7, 86 : el 8e Several | dvbpos dvrjp n, (paipev kc yelrov 
eppeval . . . \dppa Trdvrav eirdi-iov. 26. N 7, 89 : « o^ airo Kai 0eor ave\oi, | 
iv rlv k i6ekoi . . . evrvxas vaieiv. 27. N 9> 34 • Xpo/u'co Key ima<riri£a>v 
. . . (Kpivas av Kivdvvov. 28. N IO, 39 • d^iaBeirjv Kev, ei>v OpcuriiiKov . . . 
£iyyovos, "Apye'i pf) Kpimretv oppdriov. 29. N IO, 87 '. el 8e KaoryOTji-oii 
wept I pdpvacrai . . . ijpicrv pev Ke irveois. 30. I 4 (5), 48 : (tai vvv • . . 
paprvprjaai Kev 7roXis. 31. I 5 (6), J2 : (pait)s ice viv . . . eppev Na£iai/ . . . 
aKovav. 32. I 7 (8), 45 • eparbv \voi Kev xakivov v(p* ijpo)i wapdevias* 33. 
Fr. IX, 3> 2 • tv £vv<£ Kev etr/ . . . yXvKepov Kevrpov. 

As to Mood and Tense : 

Indie. Imperf. 9 1 

Aor. 6, 10, 11, 12, 14, 20, 24, ,27 8 

Opt. Pros. 1, 4, 22, 23, 26, 29, 32, 33 8 

Aor. 1 3. 5. 7. 8, 16, 18, 21, 25, 28, 30, 31 11 

Subj. Aor. 15, 19 (schol.) 2 

Inf. Pres. 17 1 

Aor. 13 1 

Fut. 2 1 
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As to Character : 

The classincation of these examples is not easy. Most of them 
occur in conditional complexes. So 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29. Few of them are regularly 
formulated ; for though Pindar is familiar with the formula, he still 
retains the sense of the origin. Clearly formulated are 2, 3, 6, 13, 
24, 25, 26, 29, but some are loose-jointed — a wish followed at a 
distance by a thought, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 20 — one, 16, involves a wish, 
the rest have the protasis involved in a participle, 5, 18, 21, 22, 27, 
28, or a demonstrative 17, or a modifier as oiv tIv 8. There is one 
Homeric 01 Kev with the subj. as an exact future 15, one generic 
relative if we trust the scholia 19. The rest of the thirty-three are 
potentials and there is nothing gained by forcing them into the con- 
ditional formula. So 1, 4, 9, 23, 30, 31, 32, 33. It may be worth 

1 It may be well to add that falpev (N 7, 87), 0a% (I 5 (6), 72), and <j££i9w 
(P io, 61, comp. I 4, 72), are counted as aorists. 
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noticing that there is no negative expressed except 25 (N 7, 25), 
but a negative is implied 1 (O 1, 84), 3 (O 6, 6). 

Formulated conditionals 8 

Half formulated 6 

Involved 9 

Relative conditional (generic) 1 

With subj. as exact future 1 

Potential 8 
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"Av occurs : 

1. O 2, 18 : mrolt]Tov oifi' av XP° V0S • • • 8vvatro Bipev . . . reKos. 2. O 2, 
20 : \dda 8e mWfico criv evbaipovi yevon' av. 3. O 2, I IO : ris av tppdarat 
Sivatro. 4. O 6, 67 '. eJr av . . . 'UpaKKtrjs . . . ktIotj. 5. O J, 42 : coy av 
6ea KTL(rai€v. 6. O 8, 62 : KeTva §< neivos av ttnot \ ipya wepairepov aXXcoi'. 
7. O 9, 30 : iras av . . . 'HpaxXc'jjs o-kvtoKov TtVa£e. 8. O 1 3, 46 : oiiK av 
eibeir/v \eyeu>. 9. O 13, IO3 : tot av qbairjv <ra<pes. 10. P I, IOO : or 
av ijKvpo-r) (cat tkg . . . aTt(pavov oVSexrat. 11. P 3> IOO : eSr av . . . (7rij3pi<rTi 

(Mommsen after the schol.), imPplo-ats orijTai (Bergk). 12. P 4, 76 : 

€$t av po\t). 13. P 5, 65 : 810W1 re Mo<ow ofs (Si/ e6i\n. 14. P 9. 1 19 : 

f«r€ 6° eV peoo~ois aVayeo'&u, os av Trpavros 6opwv ] a/i<^t rot yjravo'eie 7rtVXois. 
15. P IO, 23 : vpvrjTos ovtos avrjp ylverai oo(j>oTs, of a> ... to ptyior dedXav 

t\g. -16. P 10, 29: ovre irefos icbv ay evpois (the old codices have no 

av). 17. N 4, 91 : ra o' airoy ay rts i8rj, ekirtTai ns (Kaoros e^o^wTara 
<pd(rdai. 18. N 7, 68 : fia&BV Sf Tis av epct 19. N 7, 89 : «' cf airo (cat 

c?eos av ex 01 ( so tne Dest MSS), aW^ot Thiersch, Boeckh, Mommsen, 
aXeyoi Bergk. 20. N 9, 35 : ?Kpivas &v kIvSwov, according to some, 
resumpti&n of preceding «V, really preposition. 21. N 11, 26: va\ 

pa yap opKOV, cpav 86£av . . . (caXXtoe av Brjpiavrcov evooTrja" avrvnakav. 

22. Fr. IX 2, IO : raKopai evr av "8a. 

Add to these the passages which have coalesced with ore as Srav : 

23. O 2, 23 : Trrjpa 6vdo~K€i . . . orav dtov Motpa iripTrrj (v. 1 irepifrr])' (ere. 24. O 
IO (il), 91 •' orav . . . «'y 'Ai'Sa oradpov dvrfp iKijTai . . . iiropt . . . ftpaxv r« 
Tcprrvov. 25. O 13, 80 : KekrjaraTO vtv orav . . . Kapra'nroh dvapvg . . . 6epev /3co/xoV. 
26. P 2, II : inl yap . . . 'Epfids Ti6r\ai. Koapov, i-eorov Srav Bicppov (cara- 
fcvyvir). 27. P 5i 2 : 6 7tXovtos eipvarBevrjS, orav Tis . . • avrov dvdyij ttoXv- 

1 The durative tenses of iriji-aeiv are often found where novices would ex- 
pect the aorist. Xle/iwew does not convey the idea of detachment as ' send ' 
does. Still irepTpy here has good warrant. 
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<pi\ov ewirav* 28. P 8, QO '. orav aiy\a 8io<r8oros <&0y : \apirpbv <ptyyos 
tweoTip dv8pa>v. 29. N I, 67 • orav dzoi . . . dvridfaatv . . . 7T€<pvp<rfar0ai 
Kopav (vtnev. 30. I 2, 47 • rawra . . . dnoveipov, orav %uvov epbv . . . ekdrjs. 
"&.V has Coalesced with OTrdrf : 31. P I, 4: irdBovrai 8' aoifloi adpaaiv, 
. . . ojtorav • • • dfi8o\as Ttvxfls- 32. P 8, 8 : tv 8', iynmav tk . . . kotov 
eveXdtri} . . . ri8us vfipiv iv avrkm. 

But this number is to be reduced to 30 by excluding 19 and 20. 
Nor is 18 thoroughly satisfactory, for while the future with ?a> is not 
to be scouted so furiously as has been done of late, avepii lies near. 
'Any one is welcome to trumpet it.' In 14 liv may be dvd and 
avaBopwv would give color to the picture. Imagine part at least of 
the unexpectant youths sealed. Still the opt. and 5v can be used 
in the protasis, and is more frequently used in the protasis of generic 
relative sentences than might be supposed. In Pindar it is not 
likely that the construction has shifted from or hv — \j,aC<rt) to or hv 
■tyaiaue, which would be a convenient explanation for prose. 

As to Mood and Tense : 

Ind. Aor. 7, 20 (?), 21 3 (2) 

Fut. 18 1 

Opt. Pres. i, 3, 8 (Perf. = Pres.), 19 (?) 4 (3) 

Aor. 2, 5, 6, 9 (<paLr)v = aor.), 14 (?), 16 6 

Subj. Pres. 13, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31 6 

Aor. 4, 10, 12, 15, 17, 22, 24, 28, 30, 32 10 

Pres. or Aor. according to reading 11, 23 2 



3 2 (30) 
As to Character : 

Formulated Conditional 19 (?) 1 (o) 

Virtual Condition 16, 18, 20 (?), 21 4 (3) 

Potential (positive) 2, 5 (= imper.), 6, 9 4 

(negative) 1, 3 (equiv.), 7 (equiv.), 8 4 

Relative (generic) 10, 13, 14, 15, 17 3 5 

1 hv TeKeiv I 7 (8), 33 has no MS warrant, and is unlikely after nmpupivov 

s Generic relatives without av occur O 3, n (privi . . . paZy) ; O 6, 75 (oic . . . 
TroTiaT&Hy) ; O 8, 10 (y rivt . . . eanr/Tai yipac) ; O 8, 23 (u ri pciry Bergk) ; N 3, 71 
(av Tig . . . yevrjrai) ; N 9, 44 (04 . . . yevuvrai) ; I I 50 (8c . . . anTirni) ; I 6 (7), 19 
(6 Ti py ffmjting durov aKpov iKjjraCj ; to which I would add Fr. X 4, 2 (olai . . . 
StS-erai =z de^rp-ai). Nearly all aorists. 
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Temporal (whenever) 

Pres. of a single time, definite person 25, 29, 30 3 

general of a definite person 23, 31 2 

person and time general 27, 28 2 

Aor. of a single time, definite person 4, 12 2 

general of a definite person 22, 26 2 

person and time general 24, 32 2 

Doubtful 11 (general) 1 

3 2 (30) 

A comparison of these tables shows that av has gained on km, if 
we take Homer as a standard. In the Iliad according to Hinrichs' 
count (see Monro's Homeric Grammar, p. 265), kZv stands to Sv as 
4:1. In Pindar they nearly balance. In the formulated condition 
(with «) Sv is not used at all by Pindar either in protasis or in 
apodosis, although from its supposed demonstrative nature we 
should expect it at a time when the conditional must have assumed 
sharper formulae. Yet at this point Pindar parts company with 
Homer, or rather, as we have seen, he makes an exclusive rule where 
Homer only shows preference. There is no Sv in either protasis 
or apodosis, there is no <iv in protasis. So we have a decided 
narrowing. Even in so-called virtual conditions, iiv is little used by 
Pindar. So where the participle readily suggests the protasis as in 
16 (P 10, 29), luiv hv fvjiois, Bergk writes rdx evpas, the old MSS 
having no Sv. 18 (N 7, 68) and 20 (N 9, 32) have been discussed 
already. This leaves 21 (N 11, 24) where ifxav &'>£av prepares us 
for a potential. Of course it may be maintained that even in Pindar 
&v is only a sign and not a cause of the altered use of the mood, as 
we find the potential opt. without Sv, O 1 1 (10), 21, where Hartung 
dares to write bia\\u£aivr av r/6os despite digamma. P 4, no: 
iKoi/iav rests on conjecture, though the conjecture seems inevitable. 
Still I think it will appear that av following -av has often been omitted, 
not only by accident but on purpose, the delicate ears of poet and 
rhetorician hating the cacophony. N 5, 20 and P n, 50 are not 
stringent, and the famous O 3, 45 : ov viv Si<b|<b " kcivos flr/v is to be 
explained by the imperative optative. ' Set me down an empty 
fool ! ' (if I do). 

The preference of Av for the negative as compared with kLv comes 
out, but not startlingly. Mr. Monro accounts for this preference 
thus : ' When we speak of an event as not happening in certain cir- 
cumstances we almost necessarily think of the opposite circumstances, 
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those in which it will happen ; as ovk <1v roe xp^PV KiOapa, the lyre 
will not avail (viz. in battle, whatever it may do elsewhere).' This 
is essentially Leo Meyer's view. According to this doctrine Sv 
would produce the effect of a reserve as ye does. But surely this 
is not the effect of the negative opt. with Sv, which is often made to 
sweep away every trace of reserve. At least this is what it comes to 
in Attic. The opt. with Sv gives the warmth of personal conviction 
and the potential subjunctive has the like force in Latin, as is shown 
by the striking passage in Livy where possit is combined with potest 
(29, 18) : nostras iniurias nee potest nee possit alius ulcisci quam vos, 
in which on any theory nee possit intensifies nee potest. The meta- 
physics of a suggested opposite will not help us to the conception. 
See the numerous passages in Greek where the negatived aor. opt. 
and Sv is coupled with the future positive. Andok. 1, 4: o6V' Sv 

xmop.eivat.jii olx^o-oual re qjevyav — Ar. Ach. 4^4 • ov y**P °- v aireXBoip dWa 
Koifrai rqv Slipav— Isokr, 1 5, 260 : eya> 8' ovbev Sv emotpi toiovtov SKha rats 
akrjdetais \pr]<ropai nepi airov — Isai. 6, 23 '■ ovk av en yevoivro — cj>avijcroti>To 

Si — Km co-oivto. So with neg. fut. (the difference being one of total 
negation and persistent negation), Eur. I. A. 310: ovk av pedeiprjv — 

ovb* eyaiy acit/O-o/wu — Hdt. 9> HI- oSrt av Tot Soirjv Svyarepa rf/v eprjv 

yrjpai oi^t€ sKeivij nXevva \p6vov cwoiKTjo-eis. But it is needless to multi- 
ply Attic examples, as the usage is doubtless more or less familiar, 
and it may be considered historically unjustifiable to cite Attic usage 
on such a matter. And yet it seems to me that in so common a 
combination as ovk dv with the opt. there can be no break in the 
tradition. It meant the same thing in the Homeric period, whenever 
that period was, that it meant in Attic. I have gone through the 
passages cited in the Lexicon Homericum, s. v. oA (an imperfect 
list, to be sure), and have examined them. Pres. opt. w. Sv, A 271, 
301, B 250, z 129, [141 om.], e 210, 444, 517, S 335, Y 134, [* 35» 
omitted], a 297, 8 78, ij 293, 6 239, X 380, *• 85, 318, 400, p 387, 0-414, 
t 107, 348 (falsely recorded 342), v 135, 322. Aor. opt. with &, r 
66, 223, a 223 (falsely recorded 283), E 32, 85, z 522, e 21, 451, K 

204, N 289, S 126, 247, O 40, P 489, * 462, Q 565, y 227, 8 347, 1 2.6,1, 

o 321, p 138, 268, 497, v 392, x 325, « 435. The effect of warm, 
personal negation, so to speak, is the same as in Attic. Whatever 
restrictive idea is noticeable comes not from Sv but from yi (_e. g. 
z 129, * 358), or from the position of the word to which the 
restriction applies (e. g. A 271, N 289). The aorist preponderates 
apparently not so much as in Attic, owing to the recurrence of 
the same verbs, so especially «6VXoijh (z 141, e 210, r 444, y 134, 
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n 318, 400), but still it preponderates, and it is safe to say, as 
Leo Meyer acknowledges, that the Homeric ovk av with the opt. 
has to all intents and purposes reached the ordinary prose usage. 
However we get at it, through demonstrative, through alternative, 
if av with the negatived opt. is equivalent to ' in any case,' we 
get what must have been essentially the effect. That av is pre- 
ferred to xev with the negative is clear ; but if we exclude metrical 
considerations we must rest content with the tendency of the nega- 
tive to the stronger of two forms. The negative prefers Sv to kIv, 
as it prefers the total negation of the aorist to the persistent oppo- 
sition of the present optative. Nor is it unworthy of note that 
where av is repeated in the standard language, it is repeated largely 
with negatives or equivalents. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



